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The Electrical Guild 


The Electrical Guild of North America, founded May 
2, 1930, has recently announced that it “was organized to 
promote industrial cooperation in the electrical construc- 
tion business on a scale hitherto unknown and untried and 
with sympathetic understanding never before generally 
practiced in any branch of the building industry. It is the 
Guild’s intention to vitalize every department and feature 
of the industry with a degree of cooperation and harmony 
hitherto unattempted. It is proposed to make the industry 
profitable alike to all its members and to the public through 
survey bureaus, a central research bureau, and open un- 
derstandings with union labor. It is further proposed to 
make the march of the industry uninterrupted by strikes 
or other unnecessary, not to say uneconomic, obstacles. 
Modernization and stabilization of the industry, in short, 
are the objectives.” 

A central research bureau at Washington, D. C., will 
tiseminate information to “sections” of the Guild, com- 
posed of three or more concerns engaged in the electrical 
‘onstruction business which employ union labor, located 
in various cities or territories. Special stress will be put 
tpon the study of new fields of work in connection with 
te modernization of industrial and utility plants. The 
Guild believes that “the knowledge of business organiza- 
tion possessed by members of the Guild, coupled with the 
taining, knowledge and skill of their employes, both staff 
ad mechanical, more than compensates for the higher 
"ees usually paid to union labor.” 

The “chief objective” of the Guild “is to save to the 
building public, by the total elimination of the strike and 
lickout, those hitherto recurring losses due to employer- 
‘mploye disputes. These losses have been so often un- 
teoverable, not only by the mechanic and his employer, 

also in far greater degree, by the owners or projec- 
lots of building enterprises. Such losses have been sus- 
tamed not only by the mechanic, employer and owner, but 
ly that larger and more invisible part of the public—the 

‘upplier of materials, the manufacturer, and the rent 
fyer—thus unnecessarily contributing to increased ex- 
btise of doing business and to increased cost of living.” 

When misunderstandings “occur they will be settled by 
means of the Council on Industrial Relations, a court 
or has proved itself by ten years of successful opera- 


“Still another objective . . . is the settlement of all 
manner of employer-employe misunderstandings or dis- 
putes by means of local councils, fashioned on the model 
tf the Council on Industrial Relations.” 


The Guild insists that “cooperation between employe 
and employer acquires constructive power as both em- 
ployes and employers become more completely organized” 
and that “close contact and a mutually sympathetic in- 
terest between employe and employer wil] develop a better 
working system and will tend constantly to stimulate 
production while improving the relationship between em- 
ployer and the community.” 

Furthermore, “the public interest is conserved, hazard 
to life and property is reduced and standards of work are 
improved, by fixing an adequate minimum of qualifica- 
tions in knowledge and experience as a requirement pre- 
cedent to the right of an individual to engage in the elec- 
trial construction industry, and by the rigid inspection of 
electrical work, old and new.” 


CouNCIL ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The advanced position which the Guild has been able to 
take is largely the result of experience in adjusting indus- 
trial relations under the Council of Industrial Relations 
for the Electrical Construction Industry, organized in 
1920 with the endorsement of the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers and of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The Council 
is composed of five representatives of these organizations 
and it acts upon cases submitted to it by local boards of 
conciliation when these are unable to agree. These local 
boards are composed of two representatives from each 
side to the dispute and a chairman selected by the Council 
who has no vote. The boards are supposed to arrive at 
settlements by unanimous vote. If the boards fail to 
reach an agreement, the chairman reports the findings to 
the Council which undertakes to arrive at a decision by 
unanimous vote. Its decisions are then put into effect by 
the local boards. “If the Council shall fail to reach a 
unanimous decision, it shall make majority and minority 
reports and transmit these to the chairman of the Board 
of Conciliation, who shall immediately publish them in 
order to inform the public of the material facts and the 
reasons why the Council has been unable to reach an 
agreement.” This provision makes possible an appeal to 
the conscience of the community. 

The Council has failed to arrive at a unanimous 
decision in only one case. (Miami Decision, No. 2, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927.) This was a wage-rate case. It was re- 
ferred to the Council’s executive committee. On further 
consideration the Council decided to leave unaltered the 
rate of wages fixed in a previous decision. 

During the period of its existence the tendency has been 
to refer disputes directly to the Council and this doubtless 
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accounts for the Electrical Guild’s emphasis on the need 
for the establishment of “local councils fashioned on the 
model of the Council on Industrial Relations” as a means 
of attaining greater local cooperation. 


Open SHop CONTROVERSY 


At the convention of the National Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers in 1922 the constitution 
was modified permitting the organization of two labor 
sections—a “union shop section” and an “open shop sec- 
tion.” At that convention the name of the Association 
was changed to the International Association of Electra- 
gists. Many years before, says L. K. Comstock, presi- 
dent of the Guild, the Association “had put the ban on all 
labor discussion . . on the ground that disruption 
would probably follow such discussion.” The idea of 
dealing with organized labor met much resistance and the 
declaration in favor of it “was adopted by a narrow 
margin.” 

It was the position of the union shop section, quoting 
Mr. Comstock again, that “progress from the beginning 
of the world . . . has been the result of cooperation, 

. . society itself being nothing else than cooperation” 
and the question was whether the employers were ‘‘so 
bound and gagged by tradition and by propaganda that 
[they had] lost the power of independent thought.” Fur- 
thermore they pointed out that “the terms ‘open shop’ and 
‘closed shop’ are vague and misleading. A non-union 
shop is not necessarily open; it is too often closed to 
union men.” While little fault could be found with the 
announced principle that all workers should have the 
right to work when and where they please, without refer- 
ence to their membership in a union, “it is obvious that 
employers have an advantage” under such an arrange- 
ment “open to far greater abuse than the advantage ever 
held by labor.” Furthermore “the open shop movement 
. . . has yet to prove its virtues under the newer inter- 
pretation of justice by the bigger, broader minds in in- 
dustry.” The outcome of the controversy has been that 
only employers of union labor are eligible to membership 
in the Electrical Guild. 


DEcISIONS ON CASES 


The decisions of the Council on Industrial Relations 
have established some very important precedents. The 
Council was hardly under way when it was confronted 
with the necessity of making wage readjustments during 
the industrial depression of 1921-1922. When computing 
wage changes the Council used the average of wage rates 
in 1914 in surrounding cities as a base wage. This base 
wage was increased by the same percentage increment as 
the average wholesale price index showed as compared 
with 1914. The Council used the index of wholesale 
prices rather than the index of the cost of living, based on 
retail prices, because it believed that the system by which 
retail prices were collected exposed “the cost of living 
index numbers to question as to their accuracy.” For ex- 
ample, in the Indianapolis decision, July 8, 1921, the base 
wage rate of $.506 became $1.04 when increased by the 
same percentage that the wholesale price index increased. 
The Council reduced the rate to $1.00 with no explanation 
as to whether its action was based on doubt of the ac- 


1L. K. Comstock, “Joint and National Counseling in the Elec- 
trical Construction Industry,” Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science, Vol. IX, No. 4, January, 1922. 


2 L. K. Comstock, Report to the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, July 21, 1921. 


curacy of its method or whether it was influenced by the J hers « 
fashion of reducing wages during a depression. How. §f and s 
ever, in view of the fact that the cost of living was about | more 
80 per cent above 1913 (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics to uni 
Index) an increase of 100 per cent in the base rate was | In 
liberal. In the same decision the Council announced that @ fixing 
it did not favor standardizing the family budget and J effect 
would not lend its support to the establishment of a wage ff York 
which would “purchase only the imperative necessities of 9 “the 1 
life.” Rather a “fair [wage] should include an allowance [f portu 
over and above the bare cost of living which is propor- § cordia 
tioned to the increase in production and national wealth.” § js to c 
In another case the Council raised the computed rate J No, 2’ 
from $1.04% to $1.05 per hour “for simplicity in com- J the ap 
putation.” (New Orleans Decision, October 13, 1923.) Jf increa 
In 1921 the union in Detroit had voluntarily reduced its § potice. 
wage from $10 per day to $9.00 and later to $8.00 in re- Bf Decisi 
sponse to the employers’ plea that it would stimulate § but no 
business. The Council regarded this as an expression of § an ad 
a “high degree of cooperation,” but events were “slow, to J tion o 
say the least, in confirming the correctness of this theory.” J {their 
In 1923, the Council restored the wage to $10.00 because § scale 
it was justified by the increasing cost of living. Ina : 
decision rendered in July, 1929, the Council raised a wage § for ed 
rate 10 per cent in consideration of the fact “that good ff 30, 192 
wages are a contributing factor to good business.” Other ff most ¢ 
considerations were that the workers had not received an ff Conne: 
increase for approximately three years and the wages of ff share 
electrical workers were below the general average in the §f tolive 
building trades in Des Moines, lowa, where the case arose. ff on the 
(Des Moines, Iowa, Decision, July 17, 1929.) Texas, 
As early as May 18, 1922 (The East Liverpool § sbstar 
Decision), the Council had decided that there should be @0 its | 
“a reasonable amount of stabilization [of wages], not ffvere r 
only between communities living under approximately § merely 
similar economic conditions but also between trades in the fj at and 
building industry” on the ground “that it would be an jad ju: 
economic fallacy to fix the wages for electricians at the ff te act 
lowest notch in any particular locality, because the lowest §j Counci 
paid trade in the building industry has uniformly tended § rolunta 
toward stagnation in growth, due to the unattractiveness § contrib 
of the monetary return as compared to other callings. The § could y 
lowest paid trade tends to disintegration, because the best j the uni 
mechanics seek other kinds of work.” Furthermore, it § meratic 
did not consider “that an electrician earns less pay thana § In ty 
plumber or carpenter.” On the other hand the Council § tto ac 
found it necessary July 1, 1925 (Schenectady Decision), § ¥hich | 
to decide that the fact that plumbers by virtue of thet fine ye 
“debating powers” had secured an increase was no “com ff 4, 192 
petent reason” why the electricians should demand 4 fj tasing 
similar wage increase when the electricians had “a better ff tough 
[reason] within reach,” that is, the increased living costs. 5.39 
As a result the electricians received a wage higher than § 91-19 
the plumbers received. 1923) t 
On July 20, 1922 (Hamilton, Ohio, Decision), the 9915 to 
Council decided that it was no remedy to reduce union fi tiset h 
wages because non-union wages were lower since “expet This re 
ence shows there always exists a differential . . . am 
where revisions downward occur in the wages of union 
employes, a similar reduction follows for non-union eft 
ployes.” This “unsatisfactory condition can be relieved # 
by real cooperation. The superior ability of union et fii 
ployes, if diligently and efficiently applied in the interest fis 
of their employers, should and would offset the monetary 
differential represented in wages.” The employer mem 
bers of the Council evidently still adhere to this propos 
tion, for the Electrical Guild has announced that “the 
knowledge of business organization possessed by the met 
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1 & bers of the Guild, coupled with the training, knowledge 
y- # and skill of their employes, both staff and mechanical, 
ut | more than compensates for the higher wages usually paid 
cs to union labor.” 

as | In some cases the Council established the practice of 
at @ fixing a graduated scale by which increases should go into 
nd ‘J effect over a period of time. On June 13, 1923 (New 
ge ff York City Decision), it called the employes’ attention to 
of & ‘the necessity of allowing the employer reasonable op- 
ce | portunity to anticipate labor costs in job estimates if the 
or- § cordial relations and evident desire for cooperation .. . 
h.” § isto continue.” In October, 1926 (Indianapolis Decision 
ate | No.2), the Council supported this proposition by refusing 
m- § the application of the Indianapolis local union for a wage 
3.) 9 increase because it had not given the employers adequate 
its | notice. On December 19, 1929 (Granite City, Illinois, 
re- &f Decision), it chided the union for adopting “the arbitrary, 
late ff but now happily outworn, method of attempting to secure 
of anadvance in wages without discussion, without coopera- 
,to tion of their employers, and with utter disregard for 
ry.” ff {their} commercial interests,” and set aside the wage 


e. 
na The Council had previously called attention to the need 
vage @ for education of the parties (Washington Decision, April 
ood § 10,1923). Its decisions are measures of education in the 
ther # most effective form. On October 2, 1930 (Hartford, 
dan § Connecticut, Decision), the employers came in for their 
s of ff share of education when the Council ordered an employer 
| the # tolive up to his agreement to employ only union men and 
rose. fm the same date informed the employers of Houston, 
Texas, that they could not break their agreement on un- 
wbstantiated charges that the union had failed to live up 
id be to its agreement. Both parties to the Houston dispute 
not #fvere reminded that “cooperation is an art not to be had 
ately @ merely by wishing for it. It is not a static but a dynamic 
nthe @ atand one that demands intelligence, honesty of purpose 
ye an fad just as constant attention as any other department of 
it the § te activities of both the union and employers.” The 
owest Council pointed out to the union that it “could well afford 
ended i luntarily to surrender the benefit of this decision, as a 
eness Mntribution to cooperation” and that “the employers 
. The § ld well afford to give up their aloofness in dealing with 
e best § le union” and “make the first move toward better co- 
ore, it Weration with the union.” 
hana § In two cases in which the Council fixed wages it took 
ouncil tto account the gain or loss in purchasing power to 
sion), "lich the workers had been subjected over a period of 
t their tne years, 1914-1922. In the Cleveland Decision (April 
9, 1923), the Council found that the net gain in pur- 
and a fitasing power of yearly earnings had been $386.42, al- 
better § tough during the period 1917 to 1920 the total loss was 
145.39. Of the gains, $449.80 had been received in 
21-1922. In the Washington, D. C., Decision (May 1, 
23) the total loss in purchasing power during the period 
15 to 19220 was shown to have been $931.07, which was 
ifset by a gain of $297.39, leaving a net loss of $633.68. 
lis record of the extent to which wages lagged behind 
Mees and the use of it in relation to the need for com- 
Msatory readjustments indicates that the Council was 
atly in advance of customary procedure. 
The Council was also called upon to classify and read- 
fst the wage rates paid to helpers and apprentices. in 
connection the Council declared that “a uniform 
eof wages . . . regardless of experience or length of 


Bice is uneconomic and inequitable” (Worcester, Mass., 
ion, July 17, 1929), and on another occasion (New 

tk City Decision, No. 4, February 18, 1926) ruled that 
inequitable helper and apprentice arrangement would 
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“impede if not destroy cooperation between the parties in 
interest.” 

The Council has been called upon to regulate the hours 
of beginning and ending work (Hackensack, New Jersey, 
Decision, July 26, 1928) and overtime (Cleveland Deci- 
sion, April 18, 1922). It recommended “that overtime 
work be discouraged to the utmost possible extent, because 
work performed under such circumstances is uneconomic ; 
it tends to destroy the individual workman’s efficiency, 
and it provides opportunity for foremen to exercise undue 
favoritism which may easily become a disruptive force in 
any organization.” 

Union rules have also come under the Council’s sur- 
veillance. It declared that “it is against good sense, 
economy, and the terms of our agreement” to require that 
wiring on an appliance shipped with connections complete 
“should be removed and again installed at the building” 
(New York City Decision, No. 3, April 17, 1925). In 
another case (New York City Decision, No. 2, December 
3, 1924) it decided that the union should take no action 
“intended to discipline a member . . . which also penal- 
izes the employer.” On the other hand when the union 
was given the right by the agreement to inspect electrical 
construction work and to interpret the National Code, the 
Council upheld the union, although it could “not do other- 
wise than condemn the inclusion of such a paragraph” for 
it offered “too broad a field for unfair practices. It can 
not be supposed that the union could or would maintain 
an inspection force sufficient to serve properly the juris- 
diction, therefore the temptation to exercise the right to 
inspect would be yielded to at irregular intervals and at 
inconvenient times and inconvenient places” (Greenwich, 
Connecticut, Decision, October 14, 1926). In another case 
in which the International Association of Electragists 
claimed that certain local unions tried “to enforce the use 
of union-made and labeled lighting fixtures” the Council, 
after requesting information and hearing complaints, 
ruled that the claim had not been substantiated (Union 
Label Case, June 24, 1926). 

In cases where the competition between employers of 
union and of non-union labor has been an obstacle to stab- 
ilizing wages the Council has impressed upon the union its 
obligation to increase the number of its members (Sec- 
ond Detroit Decision, June 1, 1923). In another case 
(New York City Decision, No. 4, February 18, 1926) the 
Council was outspoken in declaring “that the union has 
long neglected a most important function, that of provid- 
ing for a normal and healthy growth of its membership 
and expansion of its usefulness and influence. . . . There- 
fore the Council directs that the union adopt forthwith” 
measures to that end. 

The decisions throughout not only give evidence of in- 
creasing cooperation between the representatives of the 
employers and the union but the Council takes occasion 
to compliment the parties to local cases on “the splendid 
spirit of cooperation” evidenced (Des Moines, Iowa, Deci- 
sion, July 17, 1929). The Council places great emphasis 
upon research, makes investigations on its own account 
and checks on the briefs presented. Its prime emphasis is 
on the discovery and removal of the causes of disputes in 
order to make a continuous, peaceful and efficient industry. 

It was announced recently (Business Week, November 
26, 1930) that the local electrical workers’ union in 
Milwaukee had entered into an agreement to underwrite 
the skill of its members. It binds itself to protect em- 
ployers against faulty workmanship which will be charged 
directly to the union member responsible for it. Union 
members who fail in practical tests for their indicated 
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grades will be demoted and must attend electricians’ 
classes provided at the Boys’ Technical High School. 


Christianity and Rural Life 


A series of study courses and texts for the study of the 
general theme of “Christianity and the Rural Life of the 
World,” is being published this spring by the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, 105 East 22d Street, and the 
Missionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, both 
in New York City. The titles of the volumes dealing 
with rural topics with brief descriptive notes are given 
below. The books may be ordered through denominational 
headquarters, or from the publishers at the addresses 
given above, from whom a complete announcement of 
materials on missionary education can be obtained. 


For ADULTS 


LEADER’S MANUAL FOR ADULT GROUPS 
STUDYING CHRISTIANITY AND THE RURAL 
LIFE OF THE WORLD. By Ratpu S. Apams, 
member of the staff of the Interseminary Commission 
for Training for the Rural Ministry in New England. 


The book on which this course is primarily based is 
The Rural Billion, by Charles M. McConnell; it suggests 
practical methods and cites helpful source materials for 
this study. Paper, 25 cents. 


AGRICULTURAL MISSIONS. By Benjaman H. 
Huwnnicutt, of the School of Agriculture, Lavras, 
Brazil. 

A reading book by a pioneer in the field of agricultural 
missions. The first comprehensive treatment of this com- 

— recent phase of Christian missions. Cloth, 


CHRIST COMES TO THE VILLAGE. Edited by 
Mary SCHAUFFLER PLATT. 


A study book for women and young women; contains 
chapters by such well known authors as Eleanor T. Cal- 
verley, M.D., Mabel Ruth Nowlin, Alice B. VanDoren, 
and E. Stanley Jones. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


KOREA: LAND OF THE DAWN. By James D. 
Van Buskirk, M.D., Vice-President, Severance Union 
Medical College, Seoul. 

Illustrates the way in which Christian forces are ap- 
proaching a people living under predominantly rural con- 
ditions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


For YounGc PEoPLE 


THE RURAL BILLION. By Cuartes M. McCon- 
NELL, Professor of Town and Country Church, Boston 
University School of Theology and Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution. 

Of the world’s total population of nearly two billion, 
more than one-half are living on farms and in villages. 
What are the conditions of rural life today throughout 
the world and what are the churches and their missions 
doing to extend and enrich Christian service among the 
rural peoples? Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


A YOUNG PEOPLE’S COURSE ON CHRISTIAN- 
ITY AND THE RURAL LIFE OF THE WORLD. 
By Roy E. Burt, Secretary for Epworth League and 
Young People’s Work, Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Based primarily on The Rural Billion, this course sug. 
gests methods, discussion topics, reference materials, ete. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


INTERMEDIATE 


TREASURES IN THE EARTH. By Frep Hamu, 
A book of stories about Christian leaders of the Orient, 

Africa and Latin America. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents, 

THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD’S FARMERS, 
By Mary JENNEss. 


A course for leaders of intermediate groups studyi 
Christianity and the rural life of the world. Papen, & 
cents. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. FRIEND. By Har 
oLp B. HuntTING. 


A series of short stories about persons who have worked 
through the church and its allied agencies for country 
boys and girls. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


TI 

JuNior York 

WHEAT MAGIC. By Marcuerite Harmon Bro, 
E. Murpeuy, ADAH KIEFFER, and others. 
A text on rural life in other lands. Cloth, $1.00; pa ploye 
per, 75 cents. 4046 
OUT IN THE COUNTRY. By Hazet V. Orton, 
A text on rural life in America. Cloth, $1.00; paper, hes 
75 cents. 
OPEN WINDOWS. By Mary EntwistLe. 
About farm children in India, China, Africa, and other oi 
lands. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. ‘i ey 
PRIMARY cause 

THE WORLD ON A FARM. By Gertrupe Cuawff 
LER WARNER. 
The adventures of the “friendly farmers at Pleasatt wn 
Valley Farm.” Cloth, $1.00. ting 
THE FRIENDLY FARMERS. By Gerrruve Sof 
LER WARNER and ELizABETH Harris. reduct 
A text telling how those on Pleasant Valley Farm le ie 
came friends with other farmers of the world. Cloth ter ¢ 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. iS pe 
Out of a Job ~ 

_ The Woman’s Press, New York City, has recently publ More 
lished a pamphlet Out of a Job, by Elsie D. Harpe the wi 
which is a brief and clear presentation of the problem oll dean, 


unemployment and of the need for unemployment inst dent 4} 
ance. It deals with the attempts of employers and tra 
unions in the United States to establish unemploymeti 
insurance plans and outlines the main provisions of the 
plans. It summarizes the unemployment insurant 
schemes, both voluntary and compulsory, which ha 
been established in European countries and Austté 
Special and more elaborate treatment is given the unetliia 
ployment insurance schemes in Great Britain and G¢ 
many. The various proposals for unemployment inst 
ance legislation in the United States are outlined im 
form which permits quick comparison. A tabulati 
which compares the provisions in laws of other countt@ 
is also furnished. 
The pamphlet is a very useful and well written 40 
ment which should have wide circulation in the Usiltfh, 
States. It can be obtained from the Woman’s Press, ® 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, for fifty cents. 


